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The One-Act Play. Its Form and Technique 


By WitiiaM M. TANNER 


Tus is the first article in a series based on Mr. Tanner’s experience 
as a member of the former 47 Workshop at Harvard, and as instructor 
in advanced writing courses at Boston University, in which he has 
helped students in the writing of one-act plays. 


HOUGH plays consisting of a single act 

were written before 1900, the one-act 
play as a recognized dramatic form, with a 
technique of its own, is distinctly a product 
of the twentieth century. During its brief 
existence it has become, because of its brevity 
and the vividness of its narrative method, a 
rival of the short story with both writers and 
readers. The publication of one-act plays in 
many magazines and the yearly additions 
to the hundreds of volumes of collected one- 
act plays indicate the activity of playwrights 
and show the increasing interest of the read- 
ing public in this newest type of legitimate 
drama. 

On the professional stage the one-act 
play has not thus far become a serious com- 
petitor of the longer play. Within the past 
fifteen years, however, the establishment of 
several hundred Little Theatres in schools 
and colleges and in cities, towns, and rural 
communities throughout the United States 
has provided a very satisfactory avenue of 
production for one-act plays. The compara- 
tively small and relatively homogeneous audi- 


ence of the Little Theatre is more easily inter- 
ested in the one-act play than is the larger 
varied audience of the commercial theatre. 
The greater intimacy of the Little Theatre is 
distinctly favorable to the success of the one- 
act play. Likewise, since the settings and 
costumes employed by most amateur com: 
panies are usually less elaborate than those 
used by professional producers, the play itself 
has a better chance to make its own appeal 
to the audience. 

The Little Theatre is the real developer of 
the one-act play. Collaboration of audience, 
producing staff, actors, and playwrights ren- 
ders it, under competent direction and intel- 
ligent codperation, a school of dramatic ex- 
pression as well as a means of pleasurable 
entertainment for the community. To the 
person interested in writing plays it furnishes 
an invaluable opportunity to observe and to 
participate in the production and criticism of 
plays by professional and amateur play- 
wrights. More important still, if he writes 
a play that merits production and patiently 
observes it through all the rehearsals, he may 
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learn much from the stage test of his play 
about the relation of the playwright to the 
audience, the producing staff, and the actors. 
Thereafter he should be able to improve his 
craftsmanship in this rather highly special- 
ized form of writing. 

Briefly defined, a one-act play is a short 
story told in dramatic form. That is, it is 
related by means of action and dialogue sup- 
plemented by stage setting, costumes, and 
suggestion. To be successful, it must be so 
devised that it instantly gets the attention 
of the audience, increases their interest as it 
proceeds, and produces in them the right 
emotional response when it is adequately 
presented before them by actors on a stage. 
It deals with but one situation, or dominant 
incident, and depends for its effectiveness 
on singleness of impression. It is the concise 
elaboration of a single theme, or dominant 
idea. 

Though length is a relative matter, the 
one-act play, like the short story, should be 
as brief as the successful telling of the story 
and the production of the intended single 
effect will permit. As a rule, the one-act 
play is somewhat shorter than the short 
story, for in the former the writer is spared 
the necessity of describing his setting and his 
characters. It is important to understand 
that the playwright must tell his story by 
means of action and dialogue. Stage setting, 
costumes, and the skilful use of suggestion in 
devising his play aid him in achieving 
brevity. 

In the majority of one-act plays, as in the 
greater number of short stories, the number 
of characters ranges between two and six. In 
both there must be a preéminent character, 
who dominates, and is usually responsible 
for, the action of the play or the story. 

The plot of the one-act play, like that 
of the short story, must be simple and well 
defined. By choosing a definite theme, 


which he generally states or clearly implies 
early in his play, the playwright can devise 
a simple plot that will help him to produce 
the single impression that he desires. 
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means of a logical plot he is able to secure 
suspense, lead up to an interesting climax, 
and achieve a satisfactory ending for his 


play. 


In the one-act play, as in the short story, 
economy of means is of the highest im- 
portance. “It makes a virtue of economy of 
means,” as Mr. Clayton Hamilton has said 
in his “Studies in Stagecraft.” “It aims to 
produce a single dramatic effect with the 
greatest economy of means that is consistent 
with the greatest emphasis. The method of 
the one-act play at its best is similar to the 
method employed by Browning in _ his 
dramatic monologues. The author must 
suggest the entire history of a soul by seizing 
it at some crisis of its career and forcing the 
spectator to look upon it from an unexpected 
and suggestive point of view. A one-act play 
in exhibiting the present should imply the 
past and intimate the future. The author 
has no leisure for laborious exposition; but 
his projection of a single situation should 
sum up in itself the accumulated results of 
many antecedent causes.’’ The ideal of the 
writer of the one-act play is to tell con- 
cisely and dramatically, by means of a few 
characters and within a brief period of time, 
one story with one place and time setting. 
In this ideal the short-story writer shares 
also, though he is not quite so strictly limited. 

Though the writer of the one-act play must 
keep his setting vividly in mind, his descrip- 
tion of it at the beginning of his play is in- 
tended primarily for the guidance of the 
producer in arranging a suitable stage. For 
the audience, the setting is physically pre- 
sented and suggested by objects, lights, and 
shadows properly inclosed within a_back- 
ground. The short-story writer often finds 
it necessary to include two or more different 
place settings, or scenes, in his story. This 
the writer of the one-act play cannot do. 
He is strictly limited to one place, or scene. 
Usually, too, he adheres to a single brief time 
setting; that is, he begins his play so near 
the climax and the outcome that the action 
of the play will be continuous from beginning 




















to end and will cover a short period of time. 
The one-act play “Suppressed Desires,” by 
George Cram Cook and Susan Glaspell, is an 
exception, for though it has only one place 
setting, there is an interval of two weeks be- 
tween the first and the second scenes. In 
most one-act plays, however, the two-fold 
limitation of setting is carefully observed. 

The writer of the one-act play must rely 
wholly upon the direct method of character- 
ization by action and dialogue. In the course 
of his play he is not permitted to describe 
his characters or to*comment on their actions. 
He must enable the audience to gain a correct 
understanding of each character through 
what he does on the stage, what he says, how 
he says it, and what is said about him by’ 
other characters. Pantomimic action un- 
accompanied by speech he may also use as a 
characterizing device. All conversation and 
action must, even more strictly than in the 
short story, contribute to the movement of 
the play or to characterization. Many of the 
best one-act plays are so skilfully devised that 
dialogue and action perform both important 
functions at one and the same time. 

The dialogue of the one-act play must be 
much more economically written than that 
of the short story. The writer of dramatic 
dialogue must remember that the actor’s 
gesture, his facial expression, and the in- 
flection of his voice will render superfluous 
many words that the writer of narrative 
dialogue must include. 

The writer of the one-act play should never 
forget that he is dependent upon both the 
producer and the actors in presenting his 
Story to an audience. Such dependence does 
not, however, lighten his task; it rather in- 
creases it, for he must furnish the producer 
a detailed description of the setting required 
and must indicate for the actors their various 
exits and entrances, their principal move- 
ments on the stage, their more important 
gestures, and their manner of speaking cer- 
tain lines of the dialogue. Though some 
minor details may be left to the judgment 
and skill of trained actors, the playwright 
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should supply them with all necessary in- 
formation. This information— termed the 
“stage-business” of the play —is usually un- 
derscored with a red line in the manuscript 
and printed in italic type in magazines and 
books. 

Though the technique of the one-act play 
cannot be learned merely by studying text- 
books and reading collections of one-act 
plays, it is recommended that amateurs who 
are seriously interested in learning to write 
the one-act play analyze a score or more of 
representative one-act plays as a means of 
becoming more familiar with the form and 
gaining a preliminary understanding of the 
craftsmanship involved. Several of the best 
collections of one-act plays and two helpful 
books on playwriting are contained in the 
following list: 


“One-Act Plays by Modern Authors,” edited by 
Helen Louise Cohen. Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, New York. ([xcellent introduc- 
tion. ) 

“Contemporary One-Act Plays,” edited by B. 
Roland Lewis. Charles Scribner's Sons, New 
York. (Good introduction.) 

“Types of Modern Dramatic Composition: An 
Anthology of One-Act Plays,” edited by Le- 
Roy Phillips and Theodore Johnson, with an 
introduction by George Pierce Baker. Ginn 
& Company, Boston. (Helpful suggestions for 
studying plays.) 

“The Atlantic Book of Modern Plays,” edited 
by Sterling Andrus Leonard. Little, Brown 
and Company, Boston. (Good bibliography 
and helpful notes.) 

“The Atlantic Book of Junior Plays,” edited 
by Charles Swain Thomas. Little, Brown 
and Company, Boston. 

“Representative One-Act Plays by American 
Authors,” edited by Margaret G. Mayorga. 
Little, Brown and Company, Boston. (Good 
reading list of plays.) 

“Representative One-Act Plays by British and 
Irish Authors,” edited by Barrett H. Clark. 
Little, Brown and Company, Boston. (Good 
reading list of plays.) 

“Representative One-Act Plays by Continental 
Authors,” edited by Montrose J. Moses. Little, 
Brown and Company, Boston (Helpful 
bibliographies. ) 

“Fifty Contemporary One-Act Plays,” edited 
by Frank Shay and Pierre Loving. Stewart 
and Kidd Company, Cincinnati. (Extensive 
reading list.) 

“Twelve One-Act Plays,” edited by Walter 
Prichard Eaton. Longmans, Green and Com 
pany, New York. 

















“The Technique of the One-Act Play,” by B. 
Roland Lewis. John W. Luce and Company, 
Boston. (A concise treatment of the subject.) 

“The Craftsmanship of the One-Act Play,” by 
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Percival Wilde. 
pany, Boston. 


and Com- 


Brown 
(A practical manual written 
by an experienced playwright; excellent read- 
ing lists.) 


Little, 


In the second article of this series Mr. Tanner 
will deal with the analysis of the one-act play. 


The Use of Fact in Creative Writing 


By Marion FLORENCE LANSING 


As managing editor of “Our Wonder World,” and author of stories and 
books for young people, Miss Lansing is recognized as a leading ex- 
ponent of the art of presenting fact in fiction form. Her two latest 
books, published this fall, are “Great Moments in Exploration,” and 
“Magic Gold,” the latter book one of a few to be chosen for publication 
by Little, Brown & Company from manuscripts submitted in their prize 
contest for a story for boys aud girls. Our readers will remember Miss 


Lansing’s delightful essay “My Summer Sei}, 


” 


which won first prize 


in our April “Versatility” Prize Contest. 


RITING “out of one’s head” has a 

fascinating and mysterious sound. It 
implies a process as spontaneous and unex- 
pected as the spinning by a spider of its deli- 
cate web. No one looking at a spider would 
imagine it could achieve that result. One 
feels as though the spider must have been sur- 
prised itself at the first web it spun. But as 
the spider by instinct built into itself the 
material out of which it was to create its web, 
so the artist has absorbed from his own 
stream of consciousness and the environment 
which has played upon him, the material 
which goes to make up his product. 

All writing makes use of facts, whether 
they be thoughts, emotions, observations of 
persons, or definite bits of scientific and his- 
torical information. In the case of historical 
fiction, animal tales, or science stories, the 
facts are more obvious, more concrete, and 
for those very reasons more difficult to 
handle. They bring over from the environ- 
ment out of which they are taken an atmos- 
phere of inflexibility which tends to make 
them unmanageable. They are true, and they 
Yet they must also undergo 


must stay true. 
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in the writer’s use of them a process of trans- 
mutation. No material comes out of the 
artist’s melting pot in exactly the form in 
which it went in. So the writer who would 
handle fact in his fiction must respect the 
unyielding law of truth which his material 
brings over with it, and yet must be true to 
his own basic laws of creative imagination. 
In the balancing of these two elements lies 
the secret of the successful use of fact in 
creative writing. 

Facts are rarely the starting-point of a 
story; they do frequently give the idea for 
the plot. In that lies the comfort of this 
kind of writing for the young writer who 
despairs of this mysterious process of making 
things up “out of his head.” For a story for 
boys, for instance, like one of mine which 
appeared in St. Nicholas two or three years 
ago, the theme was that of appreciation and 
understanding of the “natives” by a boy from 
the summer colony, which was to be brought 
about by his enforced stay in the little fishing 
village after the departure of his family and 
friends. I am doubtful whether the idea 
could have been successfully handled without 
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the use for the plot climax of a bit of in- 
formation concerning radio signaling picked 
up from a diagram inserted in “Our Won- 
der World” a year or two earlier. Jimmy, 
from the couch on which a broken leg held 
him prisoner, could “listen in” on a question- 
and-answer interchange between a vessel at 
sea and a government radio station, and thus 
help in the capture of a bootlegger’s outfit. 
From the moment when that “fact” idea 
came into the story, my problem was so to 
build around it that it should be the natural 
climax in a story which should carry out the 
theme of my choice. 

There is much opportunity for the use of 
new scientific miracles in the juvenile fiction 
of the present day. They lend a modern 
air; they satisfy an omnipresent sense in the 
adult mind that it is well to convey informa- 
tion to the youthful reader, a sense from 
which editors are by no means emancipated; 
and they help the writer with his plot. But 
the writer who makes use of them must be 
wary in his handling. It is his business to 
tell a story. All of his material must be 
subordinated to that main purpose. His 
“fact” must be transmuted into an entirely 
natural happening by means of which his char- 
acters take their part in furthering the de- 
sired end of the climax. 

Historical fiction for boys and girls, of 
which I have had this week the interesting 
experience of reviewing a half-dozen new 
books, presents the same problem in another 
form. A period is rarely worth reproducing 
simply because it is an interesting period. 
One wearies of pioneer or Revolutionary tales 
which give one the feeling that the author 
said to himself or herself: “Go to now! his- 
torical stories are popular. I will write a his- 
torical story. It will stand a better chance 
of acceptance by a publisher than a story of 
the present.” A confusion of motive exists 
here which must be cleared away before the 
historical story will come into success. 

There is no better training for any of us 
writers than the writing of a historical story. 
A writer may undertake the work purely 
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from that point of view. But during the pro- 
cess of the choosing of the period, the finding 
within it of the story, and the adapting of the 
story to that period, he will find himself 
swept into a creative enthusiasm which will 
make his first motive a mere stepping-stone 
along the way. Otherwise he had better not 
go to the enormous labor of so living in a 
period of the past that he can think as its 
people thought and make his characters talk 
and act as they would have talked and acted. 
Only an affinity with pioneer life or medieval 
times or life aboard ship will carry him 
through the preliminary stages of preparation 
and make him find within that life the story 
which it is his to tell. 

“Magic Gold” is, for instance, the out- 
come of an intense interest in and sense of 
fellowship with the men who first set them- 
selves to investigate and philosophize about 
happenings in the natural world which make 
up the basis of modern science. Roger Bacon 
and the alchemists of the thirteenth century 
insisted on experimenting for themselves in- 
stead of relying on the book knowledge of 
the past. In that they match the modern 
scientific spirit in a way which makes their 
period kin to our own and therefore worth 
reproducing. I knew that if I felt this, I 
could make others feel it. I could make that 
spirit and that period real to my readers. But 
here I came up against a quandary. The 
medieval story which I had always intended 
to write was to be of knighthood and its 
ways. For years I had been a “queen” in our 
local castle of the “Knights of King Arthur.” 
The language of chivalry as well as its spirit 
had become part of my very being. But so, 
as I came to see, was it in greater measure 
with the would-be alchemists of long ago. 
They were living in the period of chivalry. 
The setting of my book thus became in- 
evitable. The romance of a time when the 
art of making gold might be discovered at 
any time gave me the basis for my plot, while 
the actual discovery of the nature of certain 
explosives furnished the “fact” climax of the 
story. 
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But when all this material had been ac- 
cumulated, then I had to press through it to 
my boy Roger, namesake of Roger Bacon. 
This was his story. He was a boy, with a 
boy’s interests, ambitions, temptations, and 
ideals. What would be the effect of this play 
of circumstances on him? Before | wrote a 
word of the story I chose its theme, which was 
the unifying element for friar, alchemist, and 
knight, the theme of the passion for truth. 
Only when that was become my main ob- 
jective could I trust myself to handle properly 
my thirteenth-century material, using the 
facts which I had acquired and the atmos- 
phere which I had absorbed as a background, 
but never allowing them to dominate the 
story or intrude into the movement of the 
plot. 

There are two lines of “fact” writing in 
vogue to-day, each interesting and desirable. 
But between the two there is a confusion of 
thought which may serve as a pitfall to the 
would-be writer of either or both. The use 
of fact in fiction follows, as we have seen, 
the laws of imaginative writing. But there is 
another use of fact in expository creative 
writing which belongs more especially to our 
own time and in which there is great oppor- 
tunity for the writer who would broaden his 
field of expression. This is the presentation 
of facts, historical, biographical, or scientific, 
in narrative form. 

Here we have an art in itself, involving 
the ability to grasp the “high spots” of the 
so-called “fact,” to see its bearing on the 
present, which will justify its use for the 
modern reader, and to offer it in attractive 
form. Such is the trend of our popular mag- 
azine articles, as they tell of a man who has 
succeeded after many struggles, or of an 
event of the past which makes some sort of 
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appeal in the present, or of a scientific 
achievement. Here the law of being true 
to fact holds as true as in the use of fact in 
fiction, but is less hampering to the writer. 
The imagination comes in as the X-ray which 
goes to the heart of the matter, bringing to 
light its reality. Facts are rarely interesting 
in themselves. They must be put through 
the*melting pot of the author’s interest. So 
long as he sticks to the truth and does not 
distort his material, he may handle his in- 
formation in a dozen ways. He may gain 
his effects by bridging time or space and 
grouping the facts of the past and present or 
of one region with another. He may match 
his animals with men, or contrast the man of 
today with the cave man. So long as he 
does not intrude himself and his comments 
in such a way as to garble the facts, he may 
give himself full sway, knowing that here he 
is to play the role of interpreter as well as 
transmitter of information. Such is the method 
employed in sets of books like “Our Won- 
der World.” So long as the information 
conveyed is accurate and the product inter- 
esting, it has a claim to the title of creative 
writing, although it is likely to be one stage 
in the writer’s progress towards fuller self- 
expression. 

In all creative writing we come back to 
the writer. His use of any type of material 
will depend on his own reaction to it and to 
life. In looking at the facts with which he 
seeks to work, he must practice discrimination 
in their selection. Only as he looks through 
them to the reality within, which makes them 
worth the using, will he be able to handle 
them aright. Only as he finds the essential 
unity between himself, his material, and his 
reader will he be able to act as the creator 
whose creation is truly worth while. 























Problems in Folk-Novel Writing 


By MaristAN CHAPMAN 


Mrs. CHAPMAN, whose first novel, “The Happy Mountain,” was chosen 
by the Literary Guild for August, answers two questions: (1) What 
methods of work did you employ in writing “The Happy Mountain’’? 
(2) What suggestions can you make to other writers of folk-novels? 
Readers of Mrs. Chapman’s helpful articles in THE WRITER will be 
glad _to know that her first novel is meeting with the success it so well 
deserves. One critic says: “Do not be surprised if it is the Pulitzer 


Prize winner this year.” 


HE original idea of ““The Happy Moun- 

tain” grew from my love for the south- 
ern highlanders and the wish to show them 
to the outland world. But something more 
than vague sentiment was needed, and the 
story stubbornly refused to take form. It 
haunted me for seven years, while life went 
on, as it usually does, without any respect for 
art. I worked at a variety of jobs, did free- 
lancing for trade papers, and partook of the 
late lamented war. By the middle of the 
summer of 1927 the intention to get the 
novel writen “sometime” had crystallized into 
the determination to do it by January, yet 
I went blithely on with other duties, until 
mid-November caught me by surprise. Now 
I was faced with real work. 

In common with most writers, I am afflicted 
with an incurable distaste for writing. I 
avoid putting pen to paper; I flee my type- 
writer and go out to rake leaves or to drive 
through the woods, telling myself there will 
be plenty of time later on. But later on I 
am too tired, so I read, or radio, while con- 
science nibbles at my brain until irritation 
overcomes inertia. Reluctantly I get down to 
work —one halting sentence stalking after 
another. At the end of two hard hours I 
am unreasonably elated to have written a few 
pages. Immediately I misdoubt the work and 
begin to go over it. Clumsy—words are 
lumpily set down in bunches — no order, no 
fine array—no system! Why, I have not 
even succeeded in saying what I mean! | 


cross out, recast, interline, substitute. More 
pages get written, fluently now, for I am 
feverishly creating. The night goes by; I am 
cold and hungry, and utterly exhausted — but 
I have written. At dawn I go to bed eager to 
get a little sleep and be up and at work again. 
The next time I go to my desk the pages are 
cold, and full of stupid blunders. The reac- 
tion has made me feel ill. Days go by before 
I can force myself to write another line. 

All this is a very bad example to the stu- 
dent-writer, who should be taught that sys- 
tematic desk-work is the way to success. 
But if I pretended that I behave like a 
mechanism I should certainly be found out 
sooner or later; so I must be content with 
wishing myself efficient, and confessing that 
I am not. Personally, I always find it more 
fun to read how other craftsmen work than 
to be told how I ought to do it. 

Although hopelessly unsystematic in my 
working methods, I have an abhorrence of the 
queer or eccentric school of writing. The 
writer is, first of all, a person—not a tem- 
peramental creature with license to behave 
abnormally. He cannot be excused his re- 
sponsibility toward life in order to devote 
himself to art. Generally speaking, the more 
life the more art, because the power fully 
and completely to live is the best guarantee 
of sound character. If the writing is so deli- 
cate that it is going to die of exposure, the 
sooner it does so the better. But if it will 
stand being dragged about through everyday 
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life, and submitted to neglect, despair, and 
thwarting, it will be sturdier for the expe- 
rience. 

The problem of folk-novel writing is honest 
interpretation—to be a translator of the 
people and their language, not a mere emula- 
tor of their inarticulateness. When Words- 
worth described Michael: “His mind was 
keen, intense, frugal, apt for all affairs,’ he 
was using his own large and flexible store of 
words to express a man who could not by any 
chance express himself. Such interpretation 
is compounded of sympathy, judgment, and 
word-practice — three forces that get out of 
balance very easily. The greatest danger to 
an author is the likelihood of falling into 
propaganda and sacrificing the form of the 
novel in order to “inform’’ the reader. An 
author’s first allegiance is to his characters, 
not to his reading public. He must keep faith 
with his people, and he must resist tempta- 
tions to serve up objective descriptions to the 
taste of his prospective audience. 

A long task, and one calling for great pa- 
tience, is the study of the people and their 
language. This is easy enough to one familiar 
with the locality and accepted with faith and 
good fellowship by the people themselves, 
but it cannot be undertaken hastily or lightly. 
The means of conveying the atmosphere by 
scenic description is a fearful thing by reason 
of its bewildering possibilities. Words must 
be found that will compel the reader to see 
the beloved, familiar things, and the scenes 
themselves must be selected and repressed, or 
they amount to nothing more than verbal 
chaos. Seeking words descriptive of the 


happy mountain, | made pen sketches of 
whatever lay before me—the garden, the 
fields, the animals, my own back-porch with 
its morning-glory vines and sunflowers and 
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dahlias all mixed up around it, and its red 
geraniums shouting at the sunrise from a high 
shelf. Playing with words, fitting them to- 
gether, trying them in odd patterns, is an 
alluring game. 

Another major difficulty in planning a novel 
is the story. Readers and editors very 
properly demand a story. They refuse to 
have an inchoate medley of description, how- 
ever rhapsodic, however “true.” They balk 
at mere character studies, however lifelike. 
There must be a plot—a “something that 
happens.” The story for “The Happy Moun- 
tain’’ was perverse and elusive. I watched 
and waited, and made several promising out- 
lines, only to find that they had no logical 
end. I called upon inspiration and it failed 
me. In desperation I took a plot from life 
and played out the drama in which the neigh- 
bors had become ‘involved. But lacking the 
skill which makes fiction truer than life, | 
fell into the error of putting the story down 
as it happened. As a consequence, critics 
have had a merry time romping all over my 
story, calling it thin, mechanical, improbable, 
and illogical—as, of course, life stories 
usually are. Coincidences, strokes of fate, 
unaccountable but timely accidents abound in 
real life, but mere photography of them is not 
craftsmanship. 

The problem of the writer is individual — 
to each his own troubles and peculiar difficul- 
ties, but for all of us it may be summed up in 
its general aspect: to sketch familiar things 
with a strong, firm hand, to tell sharply and 
accurately of what lies before us, never to 
give way to that most ridiculous weakness, 
“vanity of the pen,” and to pray Him who 
gives us intelligence not to abandon us wholly 
to it, but to keep us in spiritual heart and 
mental clarity. 
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Some Uses of the Wad for Writers 


By WituiaM E, Harris 


Mr. Harris writes from wide experience as a reporter and free-lance 
writer for newspapers and magazines. 


IS “wad” of yellow copy-paper is the 

one piece of equipment every experi- 
enced newspaper man considers essential. 
Some of its many uses have peculiar value for 
the more general writer, but only rarely do 
workers outside the reportorial profession know 
either of its existence or easy adaptability. 
For the wad is comprised of those few sheets 
of paper the reporter snatches up and crushes 
into his coat pocket whenever the city editor 
summons him to the desk for an assignment. 
And usually as soon as the “story” has been 
completed the scribbled notes are dismissed 
in the direction of the wastebasket or the 
floor. Moreover, so inconspicuously do ordi- 
narily trained staff-writers manipulate their 
wads in public, that frequently even the vic- 
tim of an interview remains but half aware 
his words are being taken down. 

The idea of the wad can usually be applied 
with profit by a writer to his desk. Thus 
several sheets of rough copy-paper folded once 
across each way make an excellent pad for 
outlining the articles or short stories one in- 
tends writing. Affording a square only about 
four by five and a half inches, it at once sug- 
gests brevity. By inserting a pin in one of 
the creases and slitting the other, the pad will 
assume book form. In this way the outline 
may be successively enlarged without, how- 
ever, allowing more than one page at a time 
to draw the eye. For the writing of news- 
paper articles or even for magazine feature 
work this method of arranging one’s thoughts 
is ideal. In longer work, such as the short 
Story, a better plan can be developed by first 
working out the scenario on unfolded copy- 
paper. The very process of transcribing it 
into a smaller space often gives the eye a 
more acute “feel” of the true form and sug- 


gests the elimination of unessentials. At times 
fresh points of departure may even be caught 
in this manner. 

But the uses of the wad need not be limited 
to outlines alone. A free-lance writer in one 
of the suburbs of greater Boston keeps three 
wads in front of him on his work desk at all 
times. One of these, of course, he devotes 
to outlines, but the other two he holds ready 
for the more unexpected uses of notes and 
correspondence. Sometimes while he works 
on one story, an idea comes to him for an- 
other which he has recently had in mind. The 
wad at his elbow allows him to jot down 
these unrelated ideas without, however, his 
becoming distracted from the story in process 
of construction. On the other hand, having 
finished his morning’s task, this writer runs 
through the mail. Another wad allows him 
to make a memorandum of the letters he must 
write and the date they should be completed. 

A word concerning discipline ought to be 
inserted here. This particular free-lance 
writer has by diligent practice trained himself 
to go in the morning directly to his desk with- 
out so much as glancing at the paper or wait- 
ing for the mail. None the less, he does not 
trust himself as regards his several wads. 
The outline wad lies open at the first page; 
it was made ready the night before for imme- 
diate service. But the other two are fitted 
with a plain cover of similar-sized copy-paper. 
They also thus await instant use, but do not 
introduce thoughts alien to the morning’s 
work. One of the advantages of the wad as 
a gatherer of notes is that being small, two 
snips of a pair of scissors or a paper-cutter 
transform it into filler material for a loose 
leaf note-book. When he has finished the 
job at hand, the writer may paste his notes in 
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the book where he keeps the jottings about 
stories waiting to be completed. And each 
little page goes readily under the proper 
working title. 

The newspaperman’s own method of using 
his wad is an excellent one for the writer to 
study. No good reporter ever “goes for a 
walk” without his bit of copy-paper. Very 
often before he returns he may have half a 
dozen leads in his head beside the one as- 
signed to him. Moreover, many reporters, 
before destroying their rough notes, look them 
Over and sometimes jot down an idea or two 
in the more permanent note-book which they 
keep in the drawer of their desk. This ability 
successfully to edit one’s own notes is an in- 
calculably valuable habit. The novelist and 
the playwright never know when material may 
serve an undreamed-of purpose. But that 
author has a great advantage who can sepa- 
rate the important from the trivial in the 
daily gleanings of a roving and observant eye. 
Experienced reporters constantly declare that 
the transition from wad to note-book helps 
them to accomplish this. But they also com- 
ment that the discriminating use of a wad 
increases their memory. At best, a wad com- 
prises only a few sheets. When, therefore, 
several stories present themselves, the re- 
porter must exercise discretion and put down 
only essentials, allowing his memory to fill 
in the gaps between. The interviewing of a 
man easily frightened by the sight of a note- 
book, holds no terrors for the reporter who 
has thus trained his mind to “carry” a story 
from point to point with only the aid of a 
scribbled line or suggestive phrase. 

Many experienced newspapermen, so per- 
fectly have they gained this habit of making 





their memory and their wad alternately record 
the facts, are able vears later to recapture 
the essentials of a forgotten story, merely by 
reviewing the hastily written notes made on 
the spot. Their memory automatically sup- 
plies the missing links in the chain. But the 
wad also enables newspapermen to make use 
of the ability of the mind to memorize great 
quantities of facts for a short period of time. 
Recently a reporter on a Boston newspaper 
was required to interview a man about a 
very technical subject. Because this man 
was not only his one source of news on the 
subject, but also undisposed to give out many 
real facts for publication, the reporter hesi- 
tated to use even a wad of copy-paper, for 
fear of scaring him into reticence. Accord- 
ingly, this staff-writer, who was old at the 
business, concentrated his efforts on winning 
the man’s confidence. So successfully did he 
manage his campaign that a two-hour con- 
versation ensued. Not once during that time, 
however, did the reporter even draw out a 
pencil. But the moment he boarded a street 
car he began jotting down leads. They came 
quite freely and in an orderly fashion, be- 
cause throughout the interview the reporter 
had had his wad in mind and carried the 
leads, as well as the alternating links between, 
“in his head.” The writer of fiction will 
rarely require such intensive use of his mem- 
ory, yet the incident perhaps serves to show 
to what an extent the simple wad of casually 
snatched copy-paper may help to increase the 
efficiency of the equipment so necessary to a 
productive writer. Indeed, the uses of a wad 
are limited only by the writer’s own imagina- 
tion as applied to the practice of his craft. 
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When a Man Writeth 


By Frances LESTER WARNER 


To readers who delight in the whimsical essay, Frances Lester Warner 


stands as a writer who is not surpassed in the field. 


She made many 


friends in Boston while a member of the editorial staff of the Atlantic 
Monthly. Since becoming Mrs. Mayo Dyer Hersey, she has continued 


to describe with wit and humor 


the amusing elements of domestic 


relationships. We are happy to reprint (with her permission and that oj 
Houghton, Mifflin Company) this essay from her latest book, “The Un- 
intentional Charm of Men,” together with one of the delightful “unin- 
tentional drawings” by Mayo Dyer Hersey which illustrate the book. 


" RCHIBALD,” ventured Annabel, “if 
you're not writing, could you— ” 

“But I am writing!” protested Archibald, 
turning from the Evening News in haste. 

“You didn’t look it,’ murmured Annabel. 

“You can’t tell a thing about what I’m 
really doing,” quoth Archibald severely, “by 
the looks.” 

This conversation took place twenty years 
ago, when Annabel was a bride. It was not 
until eighteen years later, after she had brought 
up her children and after Archibald had be- 
come famous, that something happened which 
finally convinced Annabel that her husband 
could appear to be reading yet really be work- 
ing at the same time. He and she were wait- 
ing for a street-car, and Archibald had two 
transfers in his hand. To pass the time until 
the car was due, he bought a newspaper for 
them both to read. Then he absent-mindedly 
folded up the paper, thrust it under his arm, 


and stood attentively perusing his transfer 
instead. Out of the corner of her eye Anna- 
bel watched him as he went reading on and 
on with mournful gaze. She was curious to 
see how long it would take him to discover 
that he was not imbibing a great deal of in- 
formation about the latest news. The trans- 
fer supplied him with plenty of satisfactory 
reading-matter for ten minutes, until the car 
came and the conductor took it away. 

‘When we get home,” said Annabel cas- 
ually as they took their seats, “I’ll let you 
have your supper on the little table by your 
desk in your room, Peterborough fashion, if 
you'd like to keep right on working at this 
new article of yours.” 

Archibald stared at her with astonished 
eyes. ‘How in the world did you know that 
I was working on one?” demanded he. 

“Oh,” rejoined Annabel modestly, ‘I just 
thought perhaps you were. You know you've 
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man. There are other sorts of writers who 
definitely act the part when they are work- 
ing — Balzac in his flowing writing robes, 
Henry James dictating his tentative thoughts 
to his amanuensis by the hour, and the mod- 
ern newspaper reporter typewriting a hundred 
and sixty words a minute with a green eye- 
shade cocked over one eye. But here and 
there will be found a man like Archibald, 
who, when a literary job is pending, will 
have to go through an irrelevant preliminary 
stage, when he pores over a paper, or broods 
over his files, or wanders about aimlessly 
tinkering at one thing and another with an 
air of being lost in the woods. It is a state 
of mulling that looks suspiciously like dawd- 
ling; a transition phase that makes the man 
who is going through it appear like fair prey 
to any Natural Leader who has a plan on 
foot. 

When a writing man of the Archibald va- 
riety is trying to get started on his task, he 
is rather easy to distract. Once secure his 
attention, and you can can cool down his 
writing zeal to zero in a twinkling; where 
upon the whole tedious firing-up process will 
have to be done over again from the start. 
He feels as if he might as well do what the 
Able Manager wants him to, and put off the 
re-stoking process until another day 

But if time-limits are beginning to press 
upon him, and if once too often he is inter- 
rupted just as he is beginning to get up steam, 
then a thing occurs that is very much like 
what designers of steam-boilers call “the sud- 
den initial pop-lift of a valve.” When the 
literary man’s temper has been compressed 
dangerously near to the exploding point, the 
sudden initial pop-lift can be very sudden 
indeed. At such moments you may know by 


the fervor of his vocabulary that he is really 
warmed up to go. 


Their 


always said that I couldn’t tell what you were 
doing, by the looks.” 

This is the primary lesson to be learned (or 
perhaps never learned) by the family and sec- 
retary and friends of a certain kind of writing 
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It is at this point that all good wives de- 
fend their Archibalds from doorbells and from 
telephones and from family affairs. Yet, 
perversely, it is also at exactly this moment 
when the most devoted wives are suddenly 
reminded of a thousand things about which 
they really need to consult their husbands — 
matters that unquestionably should be laid 
before them right away. By the speed with 
which a wife learns to suppress this impulse, 
you may gauge the commanding architecture 
of the Archibaldian dome. 

At the other extreme from Archibald is the 
writer who works with such gusto and exuber- 
ance that he is impossible to distract. If you 
venture into his presence with intent to inter- 
rupt him, he will read you his last two pages 
and let you decide which of three possible 
concluding paragraphs you like best. If he 
works in a university or in a publishing house, 
he darts into the offices of his colleagues and 
solicits votes on the relative merits in a given 
sentence of sixteen synonymous verbs. He 
wants to use one of them. He wishes he 
might use all of them. See which one you'd 
advise him to select. You are not very likely 
to disturb him when he is writing. He is far 
more likely to disturb you. He is a lovable 
man and a jovial addition to the human scene, 
but in family life not primarily a great help 
about the house. 

One such man, a member of the legal pro 
fession, was invited years ago to address a 
Layman’s League on some current religious 
books, taking up their controversial aspects 
from a lawyer’s point of view. One early 
morning before starting for the office he was 
reading in his study, skimming the books 
that had been sent him to discuss. His wile 
meanwhile was hanging the curtains in the 
living-room where the wall paperers had fin 
ished work the night before. This was in the 
days when, at the top of every proper win- 
dow, hung a silken drapery called a “‘lambre 
quin.” To drape a lambrequin in the ap- 
proved festoons and loopings at the top of the 
lace curtains called for many little brass 
fasteners that hooked over the curtain rod, 
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and required an artist’s eye. The lady of the 
house was therefore perched on the top of a 
tall stepladder, and her three children, too 
small to be of service, were watching her from 
below. 

At the acrobatic crisis, when she was reach- 
ing far out into space to adjust the most in- 
accessible festoon, her husband threw open 
the door of his study and spoke to her with 
such suddenness that she jumped, dislodged 
one end of the curtain-rod, caught her own 
balance with difficulty, and saw the whole of 
her handiwork go slithering to the floor. All 
three children ran to hand the dainty heap of 
lace and silk and tassels up to her again; but 
her husband was too deeply engrossed in his 
subject to realize that anything untoward 
was going on. 

“There’s a book missing from the collection 
they sent me to look over,” said he, not 
pausing to notice that his wife was absorbed 
in fishing up the last of the lambrequin with 
the end of the curtain pole, “and I wonder if 
you have any idea where it can be. The title 
of the book is, ‘Who and Where is God?’”’ 

“Who and where is God?” retorted his wife 
with vivacity from her ladder-top. “I’m 
sure | do not know.” 

It is instructive to notice, however, that she 
clambered down the ladder and found the 
book for him. Competitive absorptions in 
the household of such a man are as chaff 
before the wind. This is the reason why he 
usually gets such a prodigious amount of 
writing done. 

These are the extremes, and between them 
lives a man who partakes of the qualities of 
both, and of all the gradations in between, 
by turns. Now he works like a jig-saw, now 
like a treadmill, now like a tornado, now like 
a snail. Sometimes when you interrupt him 
he receives you with open arms, being only 
too glad of an excuse to knock off for the 
time. Sometimes he preserves a stony silence. 
Sometimes he enlists you as a collaborator. 
Sometimes he roars aloud. On such occa- 
sions, it does no good whatever to lose your 
temper. He will not notice that you have 
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lost it until a long time afterward, and then 
he will not know what he has done to call 
down your ire. If he loves you very well, he 
will try his best to find out. He reviews his 
past and humbly finds it full of faults, any 
one of which he is willing to believe may well 
have destroyed him in your estimation; but 
for the life of him he can’t imagine which. 
He feels unjustly treated to think you will 
not tell him. He would gladly play the game 
of Twenty Questions with you, beginning, “Is 
it animal, mineral, or vegetable?” if in that 
way he could find out what his fatal crime has 
been. 

In order to avoid all explosions of this kind, 
all roarings, all stony silences, and all un- 
timely parleys when work is on the boards, 
the members of one busy family, several of 
whom are subject to moments of concentra- 
tion, have hit on a device. 

If one member of that family wishes to con- 
sult another member on an industrious eve- 
ning, and is in doubt whether the moment is 
opportune, he presents himself at the portal of 
his relative and says in a perfectly toneless 
voice, “Ding Ding.” 

If the coast is clear, conversation begins 
and flows along to any length desired. But 
if work is in full course, the toiler replies ab- 
stractedly without looking up or turning 
around, “Ding Ding.” Whereupon the tenta- 
tive interruptor speeds away. 

By mutual understanding it is agreed that 
nobody will be offended or conscience-smitten, 
either when Ding Dinging, or when being 
Ding Dinged; and that the subject for con- 
sultation will be carefully “saved” for a later 
time. Therefore the mind of the worker need 
not be distracted by after-waves of curiosity 
or by twinges of remorse. The Ding Ding 
salutation means only, “There’s something to 
talk about, but it can wait. I'll bring it up 
later.” And the Ding Ding answer means, 
“All right, my hearty. So do.” 

The Ding Ding formula can also be used in 
any passing emergency when one does not 
want to pause to search for the “inevitable 
word.” Suppose the wife in that family goes 
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to the foot of the stairs and calls to her hus- 
band, “How soon do you think you'll be 
ready?” He may prudently reply, “Ding 
Ding,” which will then mean, “I heard you, 
my dear, and I entertain for you only the 
highest sentiments of respect and love, but 
any prognostications about my future would 
be idle at this time.” 

Every shade of desirable literary courtesy 
is implicit in Ding Ding. It requires no 
effort of composition, and it conveys no rude 
rebuff. All this saves a great deal of domes- 
tic wear and tear, especially in these days 
when office and university work is so “or- 
ganized” that even the man nominally em- 
ployed in tasks that call for writing usually 
must perform the actual process of getting 
words down on paper in spare time, after 
business hours. If there is some corner of 
the home that is really sanctuary, he profits 
by the boon. 

For there is just one peculiarity in common 
among nearly all varieties of creative men. If 


OU ask also how | happened to begin 

to try to write. In our very early days, 
my sister Gertrude and I dared each other to 
write for the magazines until one of us should 
get an acceptance; we didn’t care which of 
us got it, but we had a sporting wish to have 
one acceptance from one editor in the family. 
We made it a rule to keep three articles 
apiece on the road all the time, so that when 
one came back, we were oniy 16024 per cent 
disappointed. We wrote in a manner of at 
least fifty years older than we were at the 
time, and sent everything in alphabetical 
order to all the magazines there are. Our 
younger brother knew of our adventures, and 
one evening stopped at the post office to see 
if there might be anything for us in the mail. 
In the family post-box he found a letter for 
my sister, and he knew by the thinness of the 
envelope that it was not a returned manu- 


lowing extract from one of Miss Warner's letters 
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their work amounts to anything more than 
commonplace pitter-patter, there will come 
moments, rare ones and precious, when their 
invention and their expressive power will be- 
gin to take on a reliable buoyancy, a positive 
upward lift. They may consciously or uncon- 
sciously have worked up to this point; but 
just at this good moment their thoughts are 
up and flying of themselves. A willful inter- 
ruption at this point is not much palliated by 
promises to be brief. “I won’t keep you but 
a minute,’ sounds so considerate. Yet it 
really is just about as considerate as to say 
to a boy who has just succeeded in getting his 
kite to flying well up in the sky, “Let me cut 
your kite-string for a moment. It won’t take 
me but a minute, and then I'll let you go 
right on flying your kite again.” 

He may forgive the bright efficient scissors. 
He will paste himself together another kite, 
and he will fly it in a later breeze. But it 
will never be quite the same. 






We know that our readers will also enjoy the tol- 


script. So he opened the flap of the envelope, 
abstracted letter and check, purchased a 
humorous post card with a romantic message 
printed on it, substituted this valentine for 
the letter, sealed it, brought it home, and 
presented it with a flourish to our literary 
firm. We pounced on it, knowing that it 
must be our first acceptance. It was from a 
magazine which is one of the most exalted in 
the land, with a reputation for dignity that 
borders on the austere. And when we saw 
the ribald post card, we could not contain our 
astonishment at the staff of readers which 
must be employed to send out such a re- 
joinder to a perfectly mannerly article sub- 
mitted for their inspection. Only after our 
quite considerable vocabularies were ex 
hausted did our brother confess his deed and 
hand over the affable editorial letter and the 
check. 











Plot-Botlers 





Plot-boilers, besides their most legitimate service in providing plots for the needy, have 
other uses. Try them at your next party. Give each guest a Plot-boiler and ten minutes. 
Teachers are finding them useful, too, in classes in short-story writing. One dollar each 
will be paid for all Plot-boilers published. If two clippings of the same story are received, 
the first sender will receive the payment. No clippings can be returned. Send each pasted 
on a sheet of paper containing the name and date of the newspaper, and the name and 
address of the sender. Address ‘“Plot-boilers,’ THe Writer, 1430 Massachusetts Ave., Cam- 


bridge, Mass. 


FIVE GIRLS, 9 TO 12, EQUIP FORUM BY 
SHOPLIFTING 


Hartford — Three weeks of steady raiding in 
big department stores and little novelty shops came 
to an abrupt end yesterday afternoon when five 
small girls were rounded up. The ages of the 
children ranged from 9 to 12. 

lt the youngsters had not “set up house’ in a 
covered truck in the rear of a garage on High 
Street they would probably not yet have been dis- 
covered. They were not content with just “fixing 
up the room” but decided that their “house” needed 
new paint. So they secured some paint in the 
approved “easy fashion” when no one was looking 
and painted the exterior red. It was a bright, 
eye-straining red and the garage owners started 
an investigation. 

The police subsequently learned that life in the 
red house had not been dull. The little girls met 
at certain specified hours to hold discussions of 
current events. Their chief topic was the coming 
presidential election, as three of the girls are 
staunch supporters of Gov. Smith, while the other 
two are equally ardent for Mr. Hoover. — Hart- 
ford Times. (Sent by John T. Barrett, Hartford, 
Conn. ) 





LITTLE COUNTRY KITTY DEFIES 
BEAR GROUP 

A black and white country kitty, better known 
to city folks as a skunk, ably demonstrated to 
thousands of tourists at the bear-feeding platform 
here last night just what a difference a few scents 
make. 

When Sorghum Alarid, chef of the bears’ out- 
door dining room, had emptied the food on the 
platform, he turned on the lights. Instead of 
revealing a hungry group of bruins gathered about 
the table, a lone skunk was seen feeding on the 
hotel scraps. Several large black bears were 
hanging back at a respectable distance, not daring 
to approach their little neighbor of the forest. 

Sorghum, who knows no fear when he nightly 
backs his truck into the midst of the hungry bears, 
took one look, then climbed into his truck, and 
sped away. 

While tourists on the opposite bank of the 
Merced River were keenly enjoying this unusual 
incident, the skunk crammed himself to the limit. 
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The bruins remained out of range and contented 
themselves with a late supper after the little 
animal had wobbled away.— Mariposa Gazette. 
(Sent by Harry Joseph, San Francisco, Calif.) 


PERFORMING FLEAS ESCAPE; TUMULT 
IN PARIS SUBWAY 


Paris — A Paris Metro train was running along 
between stations when a quiet looking man jumped 
from his seat, waved his arms, and bemoaned the 
loss of his fleas. He held up a box and exclaimed: 

“Tl am Monsieur Puce, owner of the trained fleas 
at Luna Park” — Paris’s nearest equivalent to 
Coney Island—‘“I had 20 of the finest trained 
fleas in the world. I spent five years teaching 
them to play leap-frog and do other tricks. They 
were worth thousands of francs to me. And now 
they are all escaped— Aime, Alexis, Antoine, 
Arsene, Alphonse, Anatole, Aristide, Achilles, 
Alberic, Adrienne, Amedee, Adolphe, Ambrose, 
Anselme, Apollinaris, Augustine, Aurelian, Angele, 
Alice, and Aline.” 

Passengers examined their clothing, but in vain. 
—- Detroit Evening News. (Sent by Mabel A. 
Coan, Wyandotte, Mich.) 





LIQUOR RUNNERS USE CHURCH AS 
SIGNAL STATION 

Wellfleet — Residents of this Cape Cod village, 
and particularly members of the Congregational 
Church, were aroused today over the alleged use 
of the church tower electric light to signal rum 
runners in the harbor. 

The church building in the center of the village 
is a historical landmark. Standing on an eleva- 
tion, the building with its tall spire can be seen 
for miles up and down the Cape and far out on 
the harbor. 

The town clock, with a face diameter of about 
six feet, is in the church tower, and strongly 
lighted. To manipulate the lights for signaling 
by the switch in the basement, rum runners some- 
how obtained one of the several church door keys 

Mystified by the erratic action of the clock 
lights a town resident started an investigation. 
He reported the lights showed sudden flashes 
like a code.— Cleveland Plain Dealer. (Sent by 
Lena Peebles, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio.) 
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E are much interested in the results 

of the recent meeting of American 
periodical publishers and members of the 
Federal Trade Commission, held at the Wal- 
dorf in New York City, to discuss methods 
of clearing advertising columns of fraudulent 
advertising. Several thousand periodicals 
and the majority of the leading advertis- 
ing agencies are said to have been repre- 
sented. The meeting was the result of two 
years of effort by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion to have organized a voluntary com- 
mittee to protect the public from fraudulent 
advertising. A resolution was adopted where- 
by the National Better Business Bureau was 
designated as the agency to make investiga- 
tion of alleged fraudulent advertising and to 
notify publishers, and, if necessary, govern- 
mental agencies, whenever false advertising 
is published or offered for publication. 

THE WRITER will watch the results of this 
resolution with keenest interest. It has al- 
ways been a source of amazement to us that 
publishers who apparently make every effort 
to cater to their public’s intelligence in their 
reading matter, often succeed in giving the 
opposite impression in their advertising col- 
umns. It should be a comparatively easy 
matter to end fraudulent advertising. THE 
WRITER does not find it difficult to enforce 
a strict policy against doubtful advertise- 
ments. We have in mind an advertisement 
of an “Agent for Authors, and Publisher of 
Authors’ Books,’ which appeared in other 


Otherwise the next issue will go to the OLD ad- 
dress, and subscriber should send necessary postage to his postmaster to forward to new address. 


literary magazines designed for supposedly 
intelligent readers. When the advertisement 
was received here, we requested references 
and addresses of three people whose books 
the “agent” had published. They were not 
forthcoming, and the matter ended so far as 
we were concerned. But later developments 
revealed the fact that the advertiser (a former 
porter) had collected thousands of dollars 
from correspondents before he was finally dis- 
covered, and arraigned on a charge of using 
the mails to defraud. 

We admit that often it may not be so easy 
to refuse to add to the sum total of advertis- 
ing lineage when it is apparently becoming a 
fetish with many publishers. During the past 
month we have refused two advertisements 
which have appeared in other publications 
because we could not honestly endorse the 
product to be advertised. We, too, appreciate 
the value of advertising revenue. But we 
value reader appreciation still more. Recently 
a subscriber from California (an officer in 
the League of American Pen Women) passed 
through Boston on a hurried trip. She called 
us on the telephone to say that, although she 
did not have time to come to Cambridge, she 
could not resist the chance to tell us person- 
ally how much she appreciates the fact that 
we “do not insult our readers’ intelligence in 
the advertising pages.” Such happenings con- 
vince us that a steadily-growing reader appre- 
ciation will mean more in the end than any 
present lack of advertising revenue. 
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A TEN-DOLLAR prize is awarded each month for the best letter 
published in this department. 
THE ADVANTAGES OF THE SMALL-TOWN EDITORSHIP 
i:ditor, the Forum: indulges in writing on the side. | have read a 
As the publisher and editor oi a small-town number of his articles, the more satirical ones, 
weekly newspaper, I have come in touch with which were worked up from material in his own 


several writing men who also run weekly news- 
papers. All these writers seem to have something 
which many others of the craft do not possess — 
a sense of reality, an appreciation of the day-to-day 
affairs of the people about whom they write. 

This advantage —and it is an indubitable ad- 
vantage — is easily accounted for. The small-town 
editor or reporter enters into the lives of his 
neighbors, knows their joys and their sorrows, 
understands their aspirations and their vanities. 
He gets his material first-hand. 

No one has realized the value of such experience 
to the writing man more than has Sherwood 
Anderson, my famous neighbor editor. His ex- 
planation of his recent purchase of the two week- 
lies published from one shop at Marion, Virginia, 
is sufficient: he did it mainly to keep in touch 
with the “background of America” which has been 
reflected in nearly all his writings. His columns 
are fresh with “grass root” news and with chats 
about local characters, some of whom he doubtless 
will use in future stories. 

“The trouble with all too many young writers,” 
Anderson has said, “is that they run off to New 
York when they have sold a thing or two.” In 
time they become artificial, because they lose con- 
tact with the environment that gave life and color 
to their writings. Probably Sherwood Anderson 
suspected that his own stuff was beginning to re- 
veal a Greenwich Village artificiality, and hence 
his return to the “grass roots.” 

Another magazine writer who also edits a 
small town weekly is W. O. Saunders, publisher 
of the Elizabeth City (N. C.) Independent. Saun- 
ders is robust with a virility absorbed from his 
surroundings. He reveals a sureness of touch, 
a convincing familiarity with whatever he tackles, 
that the average writer fails to show. Never is 
he dull, for he has style —a felicitious style that 


is the product of clear thinking and constant 
writing about definite things: the Town Cow, a 
Bigger and Better hotel, problems of the bank 


clerk and the soda jerker, the low state of culture 
as reflected in the absence of general reading in 
his own community. Saunders is a frequent con 
tributor to the American Magazine and Collier's 
Weekly 

Cass Cullis, editor of the Bryan (Ohio) Demo 
‘rat, is another of my editorial acquaintances who 
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community. The small town does have its shams 
and its inanities and its provincial faults, just as 
it has its wholesome aspects. And Cass Cullis 
has, in a tolerant way, mined considerable literary 
ore from this raw material has his 
neighbor, Chas. E. Yost, the vigorous and in- 
corrigible plain-spoken editor of the Fayette Re- 
view. 

In Chapel Hill, North Carolina's university 
village, is another editor who occasionally writes 
for those outside of his own bailiwick. He is 
Louis Graves, and his Chapel Hill Weekly mirrors 
the life of the campus and the university environs. 
Graves is soaking up that atmosphere and turning 
it to literary uses, having contributed to magazines 
and New York dailies. Editor Graves is fortunate 
in that he resides in the New South, where a 
literary as well as an industrial revolution is in 
progress. 

| could name others who skim the cream of their 
community news for stories and articles. Such 
an editor writes as “one having authority.” His 
stuff rings true and receives a response not ac- 
corded the moony imaginings of those who, with- 
out the background of experience, dally with the 
tools of the trade. 

As a small-town editor I have often had occa- 
sion to convert a news story into an article for a 
metropolitan newspaper or a magazine. I have 
found it is the stories which grow out of my news- 
paper writing that sell; other things, written about 
places or incidents far removed from my locale, 
fail to make the grade. I do better with what I 
know most about. And in editing the weekly paper 
or in reporting for it (two jobs generally combined 
in one), the writer is afforded many opportunities 
for “knowing whereof he writes.” 

Arrived writers have, from time immemorial, 
told beginners that the best recipe for learning the 


as also 


writing business is—to write. Just as the best 
way to learn to walk is—to walk. And news- 
paper work makes you write whether you feel 
inclined or not. The foot-loose free lance may 
have distractions, may put off from day to day, 
or may recline under the palm and wait for his 
ship of inspiration. The newspaper man can't 
do that. He is forced to gird for onslaught 


moment, regardless of 
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a readiness for tackling his story and getting down 
to its essentials. Inspiration may then come, and 
come full flowing and golden, but usually he is 
wary oi inspiration, considering it a by-product 
of his industry rather than a source. 

Small-town newspaper writers bitten by the 
literary bug should regard themselves as fortunate 
in having at hand the very material of which so 
much of the worth-while literature is made. They 
can be authentic, whereas others can but imitate 
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or rehash. True, many of our tribe could greatly 
profit by some professional criticisms — by courses 
of instruction in short story or article writing. But 
the essential stuff of stories is something, I’m 
thinking, which no critic can impart; and this 
kind of material, this small-town life as reflected 
in its weekly newspaper, mayhap between the lines, 
is coming more and more to be the very essence 
of truly American literature. 


Norton, Va Bruce Crawford. 


STUDY YOUR MAN 


Editor, the Forum: 

Ever since | was a youngster I had been a 
staunch admirer of a certain world-renowned 
scientist. I had read so much about the man and 
his work that I felt that | knew him almost per 
sonally. So, when I wrote to him requesting an 
interview, about five years ago, there was not the 
slightest doubt in my mind but that | would re 
ceive a prompt and tavorable answer. I wrote to 
him simply and in terms which | thought would 
appeal to the temperament which I believed him 
to have; | let him know that I was aware of the 
magnitude of his achievement, and that I was 
greatly in sympathy with his plans for the future; 
I tried to get away from all formality, and write 
as humanly as | could. And I did this deliberately, 
feeling that it was the only way to contact with 
a nature such as his, 

Two weeks passed, and there came no answer 
Confident that my letter must have been lost, | 
wrote another, in the same informal style. On 
the morning of the third day my phone rang, and 
the great scientist was at the other end of the line 
He began the conversation by explaining at great 
length that he never gave interviews; that there 
were a thousand requests lying in his files, un 
answered; but that my letters had so appealed to 
him that he would break his rule. And he wound 
up his little talk by inviting me to dinner at his 
hotel. 

My real motive for requesting the interview 
was merely to make his acquaintance. He was 
one of those few people in the world whom to miss 
meeting would seem like losing a part of life. But 
when he had definitely made an appointment with 
me, I felt that I should negotiate with some mag- 
azine to take a possible story that might result 

In the offices of Popular Science I mentioned 
the scientist’s name and the fact that he had told 
me that he had turned down a thousand previous 
requests for interviews. 

The assistant editor swung around in his chair 
“I’m sure he’s right,” he said, “and I must have 
written about a hundred of them myself.” 

The chief was even more surprised. “I don’t 
know how you managed it, but you've done one 
of the hardest reportorial jobs in New York 
City !”” 

At the time I did not see what should have been 
hard about it. But after I met the scientist | 
learned the reason — why for almost twenty years 
he had barred reporters and all sorts of people 


connected with the press. It seems that no previous 
reporter had had personal interest‘enough to keep 
irom garbling the facts concerning his work; and 
consequently he had lost all confidence in the entire 
fraternity. It was only the human earnestness ot 
my letters, I discovered, that had broken the ice. 

Upon our first meeting we became friends, and 
the friendship has continued. | spent many eve 
nings with him during the succeeding five years, 
and have done at least a dozen articles about the 
man and his work, which he has highly endorsed 

The moral —if one must be found — is obvious 
When you are faced with the seemingly impossible 
interview, be tactful, be human. Ii you first 
sympathetically study your man, you will always 
discover a vulnerable point, an easy road to his 
heart. 

As I have never felt personally adapted to gen- 
eral interviewing, I have limited my contacts to 
just those people whose life or work particularly 
interests me. Hence, I have had an unusual know 
ledge of each person’s trend and mode of thought 
before the interview. This has been exceedingly 
helpful, as with such knowledge I can map out a 
series Of questions, and almost the answers, before 
the meeting. 

In the same way that I met the scientist, I have 
since met about fifteen or sixteen other notables - 
all considered difficult to meet. The list includes 
a sculptor, a philosopher, a seer, a lawyer, and ai 
assortment of artists, actors, and men of letters 
And what is still more significant, I have managed 
to keep most of them as friends. 

Each individual had to be handled differently 
and in each case the original request for an ap 
pointment was made by letter. I obtained books 
by and about the man, and studied these until 
was familiar with every shade of the man’s tem 
perament. Then I would write, using this know 
ledge to best advantage; avoiding the stereotyped 
forms of address, and always aiming to touch that 
spot which is human. Thus far every request has 
been granted. 

By being human and being tactful, I have found 
also that replies can be elicited from those of the 
famous who are notorious for ignoring mai! 
Among noted authors and certain other celebrities 
there is just reason for not answering most 
their correspondence. In the first place the num 
ber of letters received is often so great that 
would be physically impossible to keep up with 
them; in the second, with autographs selling a; 
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high as they sometimes do, celebrities may well 
doubt the sincerity of some of their admirers. 
And it is extremely difficult to discriminate. But, 
notwithstanding these barriers, | believe that re- 
plies can be obtained in ninety per cent of in- 
stances if the writer will first study his subject 
and put intelligence in his letter. No man, of how- 
ever high position, can ignore a letter into which 
he sees has been put an earnest and vital message. 

Last fall I mentioned this theory to a friend, 
who straightway challenged me to prove it by 
getting a reply from a certain noted two-dollar- 


HOW A YOUNG MINISTER 
Editor, the Forum: 

About a year ago a young minister, fresh from 
the seminary, came to the small industrial town 
of Fostoria, Ohio. He found two prosperous 
daily papers whose editors were governed, in their 
relationship to the churches especially, by the 
dictum that “nothing is news until it has happened.” 
This meant that the preachers could not announce 
their sermon topics until after the sermons had been 
preached, unless they were willing to pay, or have 
their churches pay, the regular advertising rates. 
There being a dozen churches in town, there were 
as many disappointed ministers. 

Wondering if this situation could not be rem- 
edied, the young minister went to the editors and 
found them very friendly—contrary to the in- 
formation advanced by all the other clergy of the 
town. They were willing to give the churches 
reduced rates in the advertising sections of their 
papers, but they did not think it their duty to edit 
and publish all the church news gratis. Such a 
task would require several hours each week and 
occupy much valuable space that might otherwise 
be used for advertising matter. 

So the young minister agreed to pay the largest 
of the two dailies twenty-five dollars for a page 
in each of the Saturday editions, providing he 


Their 











a-word British writer who was reputed never to 
answer his correspondence. I worked over a short 
letter for about five hours; revising again and 
again as carefully as | would my most pretentious 
manuscript. Yet, what I tried most to do was 
to strike some responsive heart-cord of the author. 

Evidently I achieved my end, for by return mail 
came a fine and kind answer on the author’s per- 
sonal stationery, two hundred and forty dollars’ 
worth long! 

Kenneth Mackay. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


INCREASED HIS SALARY 


would be appointed religious editor, and allowed 
to retain all money made on the page, above twenty- 
five dollars, as salary for his services. He went 
to the merchants of the town and sold forty single- 
column, inch advertisements —to run each week 
for a year— ata dollar each. These advertise- 
ments occupy but a very small part of the bottom 
of the page—but five thousand church people 
read them and have a warm feeling for the mer- 
chants who made the church page possible. The 
church page is made interesting, not by church 
news only, but by educational features, special 
articles, poetry, book reviews, and human interest 
stories. The church editor has an opportunity 
to treat his “scribbler’s itch” by writing stories 
and articles for this page. And sixty dollars per 
month relieves him of much of the agony caused 
by the many “not available” cards which come to 
him so often. 

It seems to me that any free-lance writer could 
work this plan. The beginning is the hardest, 
but after that about five hours per week would 
be all the time necessary. The work is delightful, 
interesting, and affords a good training. I know, 
for I am the young minister of the story. 

E. C. Nance 

Fostoria, Ohio, 


The readers of THE WRITER are invited to contribute to this depart- 
ment, discussing articles appearing in THE WRITER, or making help- 
ful suggestions to writers. Letters should be addressed to “The 
Writer's Forum.” Short letters (not over 500 words) are preferred. 
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The Manuscript M arket 


THE information in this section concerning the current needs of various 
periodicals comes directly from the editors, who are responsible for 
the statements and to whom any questions should be addressed. Writers 
are advised never to submit a manuscript to an unfamiliar magazine, 
but to secure and to study a sample copy. A continuous alphabetical 
directory of periodicals will also be found on the inside covers of 


THE WRITER. 


Acres — 271 Madison Ave., New York, a new 
Fiction House magazine, is a fresh field for 
the novel-length story of about 30,000 words. 
Three complete novels, with a war-air back- 
ground, will be published in each issue. They 
must be “smashing, gripping, and packed 
with drama.” Naval war yarns and air yarns 
of the Intelligence service are particularly 
desired. 


Action Novets—271 Madison Ave., New 
York, the Fiction House twin to the new 
Aces, is to be published bi-monthly and will 
feature four or five novels in each issue, of 
which the lead will be a sport yarn. Novel- 
ettes in 12,000 to 25,000 words will also be 
used. Any field of action-adventure is ac- 
ceptable—the gridiron, the squared circle, 
the diamond, racing, foreign adventure, and 
the better type of underworld mystery. 


ADVENTURE — Butterick Building, New York, 
is looking for short stories and novelettes up 
to 35,000 words in length, with far-away 
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settings, such as the Gobi Desert, Borneo, 
Noumea, the Adaman Islands, the Ivory 
Coast, the Siberian steppes. Adventure prom- 
ises a warm welcome to new authors. 


Water H. Baker Company —41 Winter 
St., Boston, Mass., ask to see manuscript 
plays of all types, but especially need three- 
act comedies or farce-comedies. The ideal 
cast, to meet the requests that come to them, 
would consist of five men and seven women 
A single interior setting is preferred. 


Wittis N. BucBee Company — Syracuse, 
N. Y. want full-length plays, preferably 
comedies, with casts either evenly divided or 
with a majority of women, and clever original 
stunts for games and parties. Full rights are 
purchased, payment being made on accept- 
ance. 


THE AMERICAN CARAVAN FOR 1929 — Mac- 
aulay Co., 257 Fourth Ave., New York, now 
in preparation under the editorship of Alfred 
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Kreymborg, Lewis Mumford, and Paul Ro- 
senfeld, is a yearbook devoted to all forms, 
styles, and schools of writing. It contains 
anything of any length or form the editors 
decide to include. Contributors are paid a 
pro rata share of the royalties. An examina- 
tion of one of the two previous issues of the 
American Caravan is advised before manu- 
scripts are submitted. 


Compass News Service — 155 North Clark 
St., Chicago, Iil., is in the market for feature 
material, columns, departments, and cartoons, 
suitable for regular weekly publication over a 
period of not less than six months. Humor- 
ous copy, jokes, and satirical manuscripts 
are specially desired, for a side-market as well 
as for this syndicate. Book reviews, theatri- 
cal, financial, or political material cannot be 
used. Writers should submit their ideas with 
sample specimens of the feature they have in 
mind. James Fort Forsyth and Henry B. 
Burmeister are the owners of this syndicate. 


INTERNATIONAL PLAY BuREAU — 1067 Mar- 
ket St., San Francisco, Calif., is interested in 
full-length play manuscripts, both for profes- 
sional and for amateur use. Settings for 
amateur plays should be simple. Such plays 
are purchased outright. Plays for profes- 
sional stock use are placed on a royalty basis, 
a commission being deducted. For profes- 
sional use, plays with one set, and casts of 
four men and three women or five men and 
three women, are preferred. This company 
is not interested in one-act plays, monologues, 
sketches, or stories or scenarios for the 
screen. 


MatTHEWs INpDustRIES, INC. — 685-89 Mul- 
lett St., Detroit, Mich., publish seven trade 
journals, as follows: 

THe Hostess MAGAzINE — used by ice-cream 
manufacturers to teach the food value of ice 
cream to the public. 

PROFITABLE IcE CREAM MaGazINE — used by 
ice-cream manufacturers to educate their 


dealers in more efficient merchandising 
methods. 
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SAFE Mitk MacazineE— used by milk dis- 
tributors to teach the food value of good milk. 
HARMONY IN THE HoME MacazINe — used 
by music houses to teach the importance of 
musical education for children. 

RapIoscopE MaGaAzINE— used by distribu- 
tors of radio sets to create an interest in the 
best radio equipment. 

SAY IT WITH FLOWERS MaGazINE — used by 
florists. 

Brrpigs & EacLes MacaziIne—used by 
sporting goods houses to popularize further 
golf and outdoor sports generally. 

BETTER BREAD MAGAZINE — has been discon- 
tinued. 

Contributions to these magazines should be 
short (500 to 750 words), and written from 
the standpoint of achieving the result the spe- 
cial magazine stands for. Payment is made 
on acceptance at the average rate of one cent 
per word. 


MopEeRN MECHANICS — Robbinsdale, Minn., 
the new Fawcett publication, offers a market 
to the free-lance writer with mechanical in- 
terests and information. One and one-half 
cents a word will be paid on acceptance for 
brief mechanical news notes, illustrated with 
photographs, and for feature articles in not 
more than 2,500 words on any subject of gen- 
eral scientific interest. 


Money MAKING PLANS — 2212 North High 
St., Columbus, Ohio, a monthly magazine cir- 
culating among leaders of church organiza- 
tions, would like brief articles giving outlines 
of original supper plans, entertainments, 
games, stunts, ideas for bazaars, and schemes 
for decoration. One-half cent per word will 
be paid on publication. Send copy to W. G. 
Price, editor. 

PENNAC News — Rittenhouse Square, Phila- 
delphia, Penn., the official monthly publica- 
tion of the Penn Athletic Club, is in the mar- 
ket for poems containing about 24 lines for 
the preface page each month. They should 
be of the “hit-the-line-hard,” “‘play-the-game- 
fair” variety, and should appeal primarily to 
men. 
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Sates TaLtes— Mount Morris, Ill., asks for 
articles in interview form about men or women 
who are selling anything successfully in spare 
time or full time, from house to house, office 
to office, store to store, etc., not for resale. 
These articles should contain 2,500 to 3,500 
words and should be accompanied by a photo- 
graph. No short stories are needed at pres- 
ent, but the editor would be glad to consider 
outlines of proposed two or three-part serials, 
with the basic idea of a hero who finds a new 
world of opportunity in, direct selling on com- 
mission. 


THE SOUTHERNER — Allen-Jennings, Inc., 
Suite 209-12 Wall Bidg., Lynchburg, Va., a 
new magazine published in the interests of 
Lynchburg Va., and the South, is in need of 
short stories, fairly light, preferably, though 
not essentially with a Southern theme, in 
about 3,000 words. The rate of payment on 
acceptance will depend on the material. 


SOUTHWEST REVIEW — Southern Methodist 
University, Dallas, Texas, is not a denomina- 
tional publication but a quarterly “magazine 
of discussion” of the general type and stand- 
ards of the Yale Review, though with a dis- 
tinctly individual flavor. It uses short poems, 
for which small payments are made upon 
publication, 


STRANGE STORIES — Macfadden Publications, 
1926 Broadway, New York, will appear early 
next year, but is now in the market for manu- 
scripts, of which the ideal one will be a 
strange cross-section of human life, prefer- 
ably a true story, told in the first person. 
Supernatural, occult, and detective stories are 
not desired, nor. pseudo-scientific stories of 
electrical devices and death rays, nor fanci- 
ful tales of people from Mars. The strange 
and unusual things that happen to human 
beings —the sort that happens once in ten 
thousand times, but that occasionally does 
happen — strange settings and strange peo- 
ples, strange adventures, strange disappear- 
ances of things and persons, strange emotions, 
all kinds of unusual experiences, will go to 
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make up the material used in Strange Stories. 
(We are judging by the prospectus, but prob- 
ably everybody, including the editor, will 
know more about what this strange magazine 
will contain when the numbers begin to ap- 
pear.) Two cents a word will be paid on 
acceptance. Short stories should be under 
7,000 words, and serials, about 40,000 words 
in length. 


Texas CoMMERCIAL NEws— 1435 Allen 
bidg., Dallas, Texas, asks for material which 
Texas writers should be able to supply, — 
interviews with or articles about Texas re- 
tailers who have solved special retail prob- 
lems, articles on retail methods, advertising, 
lighting and display, fixtures, records, etc., 
and a very limited number of articles about 
Texas wholesalers and manufacturers. Arti- 
cles should be about 1,500 to 2,000 words 
long, and fillers, 500 words. Payment on 
publication, 2 to 1 cent a word, and $1 to 
$2 for occasional photographs. 


Top-NotcH MAGAZINE — 79-89 Seventh Ave., 
New York, offers a market for the short short- 
story, a form increasingly in demand, but ex- 
tremely hard to write. Top-Notch asks for 
stories of not over 900 words, containing a 
complete dramatic incident, and preferably 
with an outdoor setting, though no locale is 
barred. 


THEATRE GUILD MaGAzINE— 245 West 52d 
St., New York, is a new magazine published 
under the auspices of the Theatre Guild, not 
as an advertising medium for them, but 
rather aS a new magazine of the world’s 
theatre. It is seeking brief articles in not 
over 1,500 words on fresh and important as- 
pects of the theatre. Fifty dollars will be 
paid for articles on acceptance. Hiram 
Motherwell, well-known writer on theatrical 
subjects, will edit the magazine. 


EDGAR S. WERNER & CompANy — 707 Sei 
enth Ave., Belmar, N. J., buy and publish 
plays, entertainments, pantomimes, mono- 
logues, dramatic recitations, and pageants. 











Prize Offers and Awards 


THE ARCHER — Publication of the Society of 
Friends of Roerich Museum, announces a sec- 
ond annual contest, closing Dec. 1, for short 
stories of 3,000 to 10,000 words. A prize of 
$500 will be awarded, and other available 
stories will be purchased at regular rates. All 
entries must be unpublished and not offered 
for publication or other competitions while 
being considered for this contest. Stories 
may be submitted in English, French, Span- 
ish, Italian, German, Russian, Swedish, Dan- 
ish, or Norwegian, but if written in any other 
language than these, must be translated into 
English. “The purpose of the Archer is the 
expression of brotherhood through art. The 
Archer hopes to receive manuscripts written 
because they had to be.” Address stories to 
International Short Story Contest of The 
Archer, Charles Wharton Stork, editor in 
chief, Society of Friends of Roerich Museum, 
310 Riverside Drive, New York. 


Hart SCHAFFNER & MARx EcoNoMIC PRIZES 
will be offered for the twenty-fifth year for 
studies in the economic field, to two classes 
of contestants. Class A, which will compete 
for prizes of $1,000 and $500, includes any 
residents of the U. S. or Canada, without re- 
striction. Contestants in Class B, to whom 
prizes of $300 and $200 are offered, include 
only those who are, at the time the papers 
are sent in, undergraduates in an American 
college. The committee reserves the right to 
award the A prizes to B contestants if the 
merits of the papers demand it. Six subjects 
are suggested in the leaflet which may be se- 
cured on application to the chairman, but 
contestants may write on other subjects, pro- 
vided they first secure the approval of the 
committee. The closing date for Class A 
papers is June 1, and for Class B papers, 
July 1. Inquiries and essays should be ad- 
dressed to J. Laurence Laughlin, Esq., chair- 
man, University of Chicago, IIl. 


PHOTOPLAY — 221 West 57th St., New York, 
offers prizes of $1,000, $500, $350, $150, five 


of $100 each, and ten of $50 each, for solu- 
tions to the serial, “The Studio Murder 
Mystery,” which began in their October num- 
ber. No solutions may be submitted before 
the appearance of the March number on 
Feb. 15 and all must be received by mid- 
night, March 10. Awards will be based on 
the accuracy of contestants in foretelling the 
real solution worked out by the authors, the 
Edgintons, which will appear in the final in- 
stallments in the April and May issues. Solu- 
tions submitted should contain not more than 
200 words, and must be addressed to the 
Studio Murder Mystery Editor. 


THE YALE REviEw AwArp— ale Review, 
New Haven, Conn., amounting to $2,000, wil 
be given annually by a friend of the Yale 
University Press to the author of that one of 
the contributions to the magazine, in a field 
to be designated in advance each year, which 
shall be deemed most worthy of this recogni- 
tion. The first award will be made for an 
article dealing with some “public question in 
national or international affairs,’ and pub- 
lished in one of the four quarterly issues from 
autumn, 1928, through summer, 1929. The 
names of the three judges for this year will 
be announced later. The first decision will be 
announced in the autumn, 1929, number of 
the Yale Review. 


Sigurd Hoel, a Norwegian writer, received 
the first prize in the Archer’s first annual in- 
ternational short story contest. The Archer 
also printed stories by three American writers, 
Rebecca Christie, Edna Albert, and Marjorie 
Stoneman Douglas. 


The Bookman prize of $100 for the best 
newspaper story printed in July, as an- 
nounced in the October Bookman, has been 
awarded to Janet Mabie of the Christian 
Science Monitor for her story of her trip by 
air from New York to Boston with Amelia 
Earhart. The judge for the month was Henry 
Justin Smith, managing editor of the Chicago 
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Daily News, who feels that there is no occa- 
sion to worry about the state of journalism 
today. He says: “Talk about the ‘good old 
days’ of Julian Ralph and James Creelman! 
Some of the boys—and girls—in 1928 can 
double old-timers like those, and ‘set ‘em.’ ”’ 


PRIZE OFFERS STILL OPEN: 
ADELPHI CO.—112 East 19h St., New York. $750, 
$300, $200, and smaller prizes for discussions based on 
Irving Fisher’s “The Money Illusion Closes Dec. 31. 
See Sept. WRITER 


ADVENTURE — Butterick Building, New York. Five 
prizes of $100 each for essays on “D'Artagnan,” sequel 
to “Three Musketeers,” published in Adventure, begin 
ning Sept. 15. See Sept. WRITER 

THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION — 1140 
Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. The Justin 
Winsor prize ($200) in American history, offered in even 
years, the Herbert Baxter Adams prize ($200) in the 
history of the Eastern Hemisphere, offered in odd years, 
and the annual George Louis Beer prize (250) for the 
best work upon any phase of European international 
history since 1895. Contests close April 1 of each year 
MSS. should be sent to the Secretary of the Associa 
tion. Details, Jan. WRITER 

THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE -- 250 Park Ave., New 
York. $30, $20, and $10 monthly for letters on assigned 
topics. Contests close the 20th of each month. 


AMERICAN POETRY MAGAZINE — Wauwatosa, Wis 
$25 for the best poem in each issue. Preference in pub- 
lication to members of Amer. Lit. Assoc See June 
WRITER 

THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS—8& Arlington 
St., Boston, Mass. $5,000 for the most interesting biog 
raphy or autobiography, submittted before May 1, 1929 


See June WRITER 


MRS. SIMON BARUCH UNIV. PRIZE — Mrs. A. H 
Jennings, chairman, 2200 Rivermont Ave., Lynchburg, 
Va. Biennial prize of $1,000 for best essay on Southern 
history, preferably in the period of the Confederacy, 
by graduate or undergraduate! student in college at 
present or within past three years. Closes May 1, 1929 
See Oct. WRITER 

BLUE BOOK MAGAZINE — 36 So. State St., Chicago, 
ll. Five monthly prizes of $100 each for true stories 
of real experience in 2,000 words. See June WRITER. 
THE BOOKMAN — 452 Fifth Ave., New York. $10 
monthly for the best printed news story in the opinion 
of the juror for that month. Details, Jan. WRITER 
BOZART — Box 67, Sta. E., Atlanta, Ga. $25 for the 
best rhymed lyric of 8-12 lines published in Bozart 
during 1928. Details, March WRITER. 

BOZART — Box 67, Station E. Atlanta, Ga. $25 for 
best satiric poem (not over 4 lines) in iambic 
pentameter, published in Bozart, Sept., 1928— July, 
1929. See Oct. WRITER 

CHATTO & WINDUS—9% & %® St. Martin’s Lane, 
London, W. C. 2, England Advance royalties of £300 
and £150 for prize historical novels Closes May 31 
See Aug. WRITER 


COLLIER’S — 20 Park Ave., New York. $5 each for 
Nameographs (drawings made from the letters of a 
word, ga the word) and a gold pocket-piece for 
4-5 line jingles on golf. See June WRITER. 
CONTEMPORARY VERSE — 107 So. Mansfield Ave., 
rgate, Atlantic City, N. J. Encouragement Prize of 
$5 for the best poem submitted each month by a poet 
who has not yet appeared in a magazine of national 


10n. Det ails, March WRITER 
DODD, MEAD & CO. $5,000 plus serial and motion 


picture rights for the best novel by a U. S. or Canadian 
author who h is not had a novel published before. Closes 
Dec ] Blank to accompany each MS. from Curtis 
Brown, Ltd., 116 W. 39th St New York Details, May 


WRITER 
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DOUBLEDAY, DORAN & CO.—Garden City, N. Y. 
$25, $15, and $10 for letters from readers of THE 
WRITER on best and worst stories in “Rejections of 
1927." Closes Dec. 1. See Oct. WRITER. 


DREYFUSS ART CO., INC.— 137 Varick St., N. Y. 
Bonuses of $25, $20, $15, $10, and $5 for the Christmas, 
Valentine, Easter, and Every Day sentiments selling 
best during the year following publication. Details, 
June, 1927, WRITER. 


W. C. DURANT — Prize Com. on 18th Amendment, 
Room 2401, Fisk Building, New York. $25,000 for most 
practicable plan to make amendment effective. Closes 
Dec. 1. See Oct. WRITER. 


FORGE — 5746 Dorchester Ave., Chicago, Ill. Devoted 
mainly to poetry. Annual prizes of $100 and $25. See 
June WRITER. 


THE FORUM — 441 Lexington Ave., New York $5 
each for definitions printed in the definition contests 
closing the 25th of each month 


THE FORUM — First Short Story Editor, 441 Lexington 
Ave., New York, is featuring first short stories at 
regular space rates. See April WRITER. 


FRANCIS BACON AWARD — Simon & Schuster, 37 
West 57th St., and the Forum, 441 Lexington Ave., New 
York. $7,500 and a medal for non-fiction, book-length 
MS. which “humanizes knowledge.” Closes April 15 
See Aug. WRITER 


GUGGENHEIM FELLOWSHIPS — Henry A. Moe, Sec., 
Guggenheim Memorial Foundation, 2300 Pershing Sq 
tidg.. New York. Fellowships of $2,500 for research or 
creative work abroad. Applications by Nov. 15. See 


July WRITER 


HARPER & BROTHERS — 49 E. 33d St., New York. 
$10,000 prize novel competition, open to American au- 
thors who have not published a novel prior to Jan. 
1919. Closes Feb. 1, 1929. See June WRITER. 


HARPER & BROTHERS AND THE AMERICAN 
GIRL. $2,000 plus book royalties for the best book of 
fiction for girls Closes Dec. 1. Address Contest 
Editor, Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 33d St., New York 
See May WRITER. 

HODDER & STOUGHTON — St. Paul’s House, War 
wick Sq., London, E. C. 4, England. Advance royalties 
of £1,000 for best religious novel by a British subject 
Closes March 31. See Oct. WRITER. 


JUDGE — 627 West 43rd St., New York. $500, $200, $100, 
and eight prizes of $25, plus $5 for each one pemated, for 
Scotchograms. Closes Nov. 24. See Sept. WRITER 


CARL LAEMMLE — VICTOR HUGO S7HOLARSHIP 
AWARDS — 730 Fifth Ave., New York. Prizes of $1,000, 
two of $750 each, thirteen of $500 each, for best essays 
by U. S. and Canadian high-school students on ideals 
for life in “Les Miserables.” Closes Dec. 31. See Oct 
WRITER. 

LONGMANS, GREEN & CO.—Contest Editor, Chil- 
dren’s Book Dept., 55 Fifth Ave., New York. $2,000 
plus royalties of 10% for the best book MS. for boys 
or girls from 12 to 16. Closes Dec. 31 See July 
WRITER 

THE NEW McCLURE’S — Frederick A. Stokes Co 
$7,500 for a detective-mystery novel. Closes Jan. ! 
Send MSS. to Curtis Brown, Ltd., 116 West 39th St., 
New York. See Sept. WRITER. 


PALMS Aberdeen, Wash. $1,000 for best poem by 
i subscriber published in Palms, Oct. 1928-March, 1929 
$50 for be “ poem by poet who has not yet published a 
book in Palms, Oct. 1928-March, 1930. $25 for best poem 
in Palms, Nov. 1928. $25 for best poem in Palms, Feb 
1929. $100 for best poem in Palms, March, 1929. See 
June WRITER. 

PALO VERDE — Petrified Forest, Holbrook, Arizona 
$15 for best poem in the winter issue, and $5 for best 
free \ erse and $3 for best quatrain in the spring issue 
Closing date not given. See Sept. WRITER 
PHELAN PRIZE ESSAY CONTEST—Mrs. F. H 
Colburn, 757 Sutter St., Apt. 305, San Francisco, Calif 
$1,000 and $500 for essays interpreting California history 
from 1850 to 1905. Closes Nov. 15. See June WRITER 

















AMERICAN POETRY AWARD — Box 8, Vanderveer, 
Park Office, Brooklyn, N. Y. $1,000 for a masterpiece 
in prose or poetry, or, if none appears, $100 for best 
work submitted by Jan. 1. See Oct. WRITER. 
POETRY — 232 East Erie St., Chicago, Ill. Levinson 
Prize of $200, John Reed Memorial Prize of $100, Guar- 
antor’s Prize of $100, Young Poet's Prize of $100, to be 
awarded for poems appearing in Poetry during the year; 
three prizes of $100 each, conditions not yet specified; 
Award of Honor of $500 to some American poet of high 
distinction or distinguished promise. Prizes to be 
awarded in November. 


POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY — 250 Fifth Ave., New 
York. $10 monthly prize plus space rates for ‘Kinks 
that will Help your Car.” See April WRITER. 


POSTAGE & THE MAIL BAG — 18 East 18th St., New 
York. $50 and $25 for best articles on use of direct- 
mail; $50 for best article on use! of letters; $25 each for 
best booklet, house magazine, blotter, and letterhead. 
Closes Dec. 31. See Oct. WRITER. 


PULITZER PRIZES IN LETTERS — offered by the 
Columbia University School of Journalism. $1,000 for 
the American novel published during the year which 
shall best present the wholesome atmosphere of Amer- 
ican life and the highest standard of American man- 
ners and manhood; $1,000 for the original American 
play, performed in New York, which shall best repre- 
sent the educational value and power of the stage in 
raising the standard of good morals, good taste, and 
good manners; $2,000 for the best book of the year on 
the history of the United States; $1,000 for the best 
American biography 
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ample; $1,000 for the best volume of verse published 
during the year by an American author. Also, prizes 
in journalism, amounting to $3,000 and a $500 medal, 
and three traveling scholarships having a value of $1,500 
each. All offered annually under the terms of the will 
of Joseph Pulitzer. Nominations of candidates must be 
made in writing on or before February 1 of each year, 
addressed to the Secretary of Columbia University, 
New York, on forms that may be obtained on applica 
tion to the Secretary of the University. 

SATURDAY REVIEW OF LITERATURE — 25 West 
45th St., New York. Bi-weekly prize of $15 for the best 
contribution on an assigned subject to the department 
called “The Wits’ Weekly.” Consult the current issue 
for the subject. 

SCIENCE AND INVENTION — 230 Fifth Ave. New 
York. $10 each for “Hints for the Mechanic,” and $5 
each for “Phoney Inventions.”” See Aug. WRITER 
ALVIN T. SIMONDS AWARDS — Amer. Management 
Assoc., 20 Vesey St., New York. $1,000 and $500 for 


essays on “Reducing the Costs of Distribution.” Closes 
Dec. 31. See Sept. WRITER. 
WAR NOVEL COMPETITION — Houghton Mifflin 


Company, 2 Park St., Boston, Mass. $25,000 offered by 
Houghton Mifflin and the American Legion Monthly 
for the best novel with the World War as a background 
Contest closes 5 May 1, 1929. Details April 
WRITER. 


YALE SERIES OF YOUNGER POETS — Yale Univer 
sity Press, New Haven, Conn. Open to Amer. poets 
under thirty who have not previously published a vol- 
ume of verse. Competitions close May 1 and Nov. | 
See Aug. WRITER 


As THE WRITER goes to press, we are re- 
ceiving enthusiastic reports on our weekly 
radio meeting, called “THe Writer’s CLus,” 
which is broadcast every Wednesday at 7:30 
P. M. Eastern time from Station WLOE 

(1420Kc—211m) Hotel Bellevue, Boston. | 
The speakers at the first three meetings were 

Katharine Crosby, editor of the Bostonian; 
Quincy Howe, of the editorial staff of the 
| Atlantic Monthly; and Major A. Hamilton 
| 


Gibbs, novelist. We shall appreciate it if 
any subscriber will report to us if it is not 
| possible to locate W LOE, and what stations 
| in Boston are most easily located. 
| 
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Book Reviews 


AMERICAN CriTIcISM. By Norman Foerster. 
Cloth. 273 pages. Boston and New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 1928. 


From a volume with a background of re- 
search and scholarship such as lies behind 
“American Criticism,” the conscientious re- 
viewer draws back in trepidation. In fair- 
ness, this book should be reviewed only by 
someone with a knowledge of the period and 
authors under consideration equal to Mr. 
Foerster’s own, but such a requirement would 
reduce the number of possible reviews to an 
impossible minimum. The ordinary reviewer 
can do no more with the book than to glean 
here and there according to his own special 
interests, a method that will undoubtedly be 
followed by the majority of readers. 

Mr. Foerster has not written a history of 
American criticism, as the title implies, be- 
lieving the time not yet ripe for such a survey. 
He has chosen, rather, to make a “critical 
analysis of the literary creeds that have been 
most impressively set forth in this country”’ 
— those of Poe, Emerson, Lowell, and Whit- 
man. A further purpose accounts for his 
final and most interesting chapter on the 
twentieth century. This purpose he expresses 
as follows: 


Since light on the past is always light on the 
present and future, it seemed to me, furthermore, 
that a serious confrontation of the standards 
adopted in the nineteenth century might in some 
measure illuminate the chaos into which our criti 
cism has fallen. Admittedly, there is a striking 


contrast between the standardization of our life 
in general and the absence of standards in our 
literature and our thinking about literature Ir 


the main our critics appear to have abdicated their 


responsibility and privileges in favor of an open- 
mindedness that is with difficulty distinguished 
from vacuity. 


In the case of each of the four writers 
whom Mr. Foerster considers, he has ex- 
amined both their critical and their creative 
work with great care to see how far the latter 
exemplifies the former, and how valuable the 
theories are in themselves. In his own words, 
he sums up the creed of each author. Por- 
tions of these individual creeds run as follows: 


PoE 

The end of art is pleasure, not truth. In poetry, 
the proper means of arousing pleasure is the crea- 
tion of beauty; not the beauty of concrete things 
alone, but also a higher beauty — supernal beauty. 
Music is an indispensable element in poetry. In 
the prose tale, on the other hand, the artist may 
seek to produce effects other than those of poetry 
— effects of horror, terror, passion — limiting him 
self in each case to a single effect. 


EMERSON 


Art is the creation of beauty by man. All great 
art is organic (the outer depending on the inner), 
in two senses. 1. From the organism, the intuition 
itself, proceeds the appropriate form that expresses 
it. 2. And the intuition, or the thing expressed, 
likewise proceeds from a reality beyond the artist's 
understanding. We say that the artist aims to ex 
press ideal beauty, but we mean that he lets it 
express itself through him. In proportion as men 
really live — approximate that vital union of truth 
goodness, and heautv — their need for art dimir 
ishes 


LOWELL 
Literature is the ideal representation of humat 
nature. The structure is determined from withir 
by the “soul” or animating conception, and the cot 
ception in turn is organic, proceeding from the 
writer’s personal experience and cultural heritage 
Form determines quantitatively the beauty of a 
given work of art: spiritual imagination, guided 
by reason, determines it qualitatively. In the “pos 
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ercise of the higher faculties. For the fulfillment 
of both grades of delight, excellence of form is 
requisite; but the higher grade demands in addi- 
tion moral or spiritual excellence —the contagion 
of a fine personality or the inspiration of an ideal 
vision of life. 
WHITMAN 

There are many kinds of literature, because each 
age interprets life in its own special way; and each 
kind has its validity. Yet there is a best kind, not 
as yet realized. By virtue of the law of progress, 
the new age now dawning, the age of democracy 
and science, will be the best, and its literature will 
be the best. Looking to the future rather than to 
the past, the critic must be a revolutionary and a 
prophet. In formulating the new theory, such a 
critic will be guided by the characteristics of the 
age, as they are coming to clearness in America. 
These characteristics are Democracy, which 
faith in the common man, and Science, which is 
faith in nature, belief in the glory of the physical 
The function of the literature of the future will 
be to bring on the new age and eventually to give 
it full expression. And its law of expression must 
be natural — organic. 


is 


In his concluding chapter, Mr. Foerster 
shows that the twentieth century, which likes 
to think of itself as breaking completely with 
old forms, ideas, and traditions, is really de- 
luding itself. ‘Nothing,’ he says, “is more 
certain than the law of continuity, by virtue 
of which an age loosely termed revolutionary 
derives its formative ideas from the age pre- 
vious... . When Emerson in ‘Nature’ sought 
to enjoy an original relation with the universe, 
he actually effected a complex interweaving 
of Platonism, deism, and German idealism. 
Whitman derived hints for his free verse from 
the rhythmical patterns of the English Bible.” 
Realism and romanticism, moreover, which 
have always fought as foes, are essentially 
kin, according to Mr. Foerster. Here, per- 
haps, those who love to deal in definitions, 
may begin to quarrel with him. 

None, surely, can quarrel with a final quo- 
tation from a book which tempts to quota- 
tion in nearly every page: “The need of our 
time can hardly be a continuance of our un- 
critical skepticism as to the beliefs of the 
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sible unity” of the greatest degree and the finest 
kind of beauty, we may conceive of the perfect 
work of art. 

The function of a work of art is to give delight. 
Of delight, there are two general grades: first, the 
delight of recreation; and secondly, the joyful ex- 











past, but rather a critical skepticism as to 
the beliefs of the present.”’ L. W. B. 


WINGED SANDALS. By Lucien Price. Boston: 
Little, Brown and Company. An Atlantic 
Monthly Press Publication. 1928. 


Here is a very remarkable book having 
nothing to do with writing, yet one that all 
aspiring writers should read and reread. 
Briefly the reasons for this unusual state- 
ment are as follows: Mr. Price is a profes- 
sional newspaperman, something of a radical 
in his viewpoint, but deeply grounded in the 
classics, especially of ancient Greece and of 
music. After twenty years of reading and 
newspaper work, he suddenly pulled up 
stakes and saw Europe, the cultural hunting 
ground over which he had roved in his imag- 
ination for so long. “Winged Sandals” is a 
dramatic résumé of what he saw and thought 
about; a book comparable to Sherwood An- 
derson’s “A Story-Teller’s Story,’ only in- 
finitely more articulate. It was written some- 
times under ideal conditions, more often on 
the edge of a table in a steamship smoking- 
room, a railroad station, in fact in most of 
those obscure and difficult places where news- 
papermen are accustomed at times to per- 
petuate their thoughts. 

Mr. Price’s book is valuable to every 
writer for two reasons. Between its covers 
one may find some of the most liquid prose 
which has been written by the present genera- 
tion. Not even Booth Tarkington, most 
effortless of contemporary writers, can match 
the ease and grace with which Mr. Price at 
times turns off a phrase or a_ sentence. 
Rhythm that is well-nigh perfect and sensu- 
ously beautiful in itself alone is his. But 
“Winged Sandals” also shows a writer in the 
process of thinking out loud. Ideas, together 
with ingenious and unusual methods of giving 
them tangible form, flash out on every page. 
The writer may also learn much from Mr. 
Price’s use of humor. Parts of the book are 
very badly written, at least awkwardly and 
with the author under evident strain. Yet for 
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writers this close contrast of matchless prose 
and faulty, over-emphasized sentences offers 
a rare chance to study a concrete example of 
style in the making. Finally, the author’s 
use of the dramatic and lyric forms in prose 
are worth any writer’s attention. Once hav- 
ing picked up the book and accustomed him- 
self to the unusual nature of the material 
presented, the reader will find himself re- 
turning again and again to the study of 








Beethoven and of Wagner, and the author’s 
own thrilling thoughts upon treading the 
ground made famous by the immortal Homer. 
“Winged Sandals” is religious in its passion- 
ate vision of the true meaning of life. It will 
exalt and inspire the souls of weary authors; 
but it will also show them that rare sight, 
one of their fellows who has “made the 
grade,’ at work under rather extraordinary 
physical and spiritual conditions. w. E. H. 


Flashes from Articles in Magazines 


“Look at Mrs. Cheyney; what has the average 
dully harmless citizen in common with that un- 
scrupulously deft lady? Outwardly, little enough; 
but Mrs. Cheyney sparked, and, as always with 
such a person, she stirred responsive sparks in us.” 
Wuat MAKEs A Piay Succeep? Sarah Comstock. 
Harper’s for October. 


“A novelist must have, first of all, a wide and 
thorough knowledge of men and their emo- 
tions. ... The real novel must be bred of experi- 
ence.” THE YouTH oF Dickens. André Maurois. 
The Forum for October. 


“There are men who cannot wait for life to come 
to them. Impelled by an itching foot and a restless 
heart, they must go afield to meet life — if need be, 
around the globe and back again.” Upton CLosg, 
THE Man Wuo Cannot Stay Stitt. Mildred 
Harrington. The American Magazine for October. 


“Some books there are that introduce life, some 
that transfer the savor of it to the reader, some 
that transform it, and some that interpret it.” A 
Book FoR Every Taste. Emily Newell Blair. 
Good Housekeeping for October. 


“There is little doubt that French literature made 
a stronger appeal to Conrad than English. He had 
the highest reverence for Flaubert . . . Maupas- 
sant, Flaubert’s great disciple, he admired for his 
technique. Stendhal he ranked very high.” Some 
RECOLLECTIONS OF JosEPH ConrRAD. Ernest Daw- 
son. The Living Age for October 


“James Gordon Bennett, in the height of his 
arrogant renown, said that the function of a news- 


paper was not to instruct, but startle. He knew 
whereof he spoke, and he startled successfully for 
quite a number of years. But startling, like shock- 
ing, is effective only when it plays a lone hand.” 
Sweet ARE THE Uses oF Pusticity. Agnes Rep- 
plier. Century for October. 


“T admire before all things absolute clarity of 
thought and expression; I admire grace and good 
tone; I admire wit and vivacity; | admire hard- 
headedness combined with warm-heartedness. And 
all of these qualities I find infinitely more developed 
in good French writers than in good English 
writers.” AMERICAN WRITERS AND ENGLISH 
Reapers. R. Le Clerc Phillips. Bookman for 
October. 


“To have something to say, and to say it hard 
because you feel it deeply, is the great thing in 
any art. Without something to say, with only a 
desire to win a prize and to patch together ‘situa- 
tions’ which can be acted in a theatre, nobody can 
hope to write a prize drama, in a prize contest or 
anywhere else.” Priz—E WINNERS ON BROADWAY. 
Walter Prichard Eaton. The Drama for October. 


“Every producer is forever alert for the great 
play. In my offices, we receive and read three plays 
a day. That is the average, or more than 1,000 
a year. Not many of them are masterpieces, per- 
haps, but some have more than promise. Of course, 
I do not, myself, read all of these, but all that 
are coherent, my critics pass on to me, and to these 
I give careful attention.” Tue New FReEpoM oF 
THE STAGE. Winthrop Ames. The Theatre Mag- 
azine for October. 
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